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MEMORIES OF “OUR ITALY.” 


BY ELIZABETH BACON USTER 


HEN I first heard Southern California called the Italy of Amer- 
ica, there arose within me that protest which we often feel but 
do not express when we think a statement is greatly exaggera- 

ted. When I finally went there, I did not exactly go in to scoff and 
remain to pray, but I went with the expectation of being disappointed. 
The long strip of American desert, the heat and dust of the Mojave, made 
us feel that we must be rewarded at once, after coming out of that hope- 
less country, with every evidence of tropical luxuriance. 

It was cold that spring, and summer did not run to meet us over velvet 
swards of green. Every day two semi-invalids in our party awaited the 
cure that the first southern zephyr would give, but still the rasped and 
tender throats remained unhealed. Finally Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
came to breakfast one morning with some droll remarks about ‘‘ This 
picnicking after summer being rather unsatisfactory.’’ The next day 
we met summer, and oh, what bloom and fragrance and delightful 
atmosphere it recalls! We forgot at once that there were parts of our 
land where the March winds still blew, and the snow- 
banks refused to melt. 

It was an Italy and without 
exquisite land of poetry, his- 
in Italy to escape from the 


the trying features of that 
tory and art. It is difficult 









sight of beggars, from 
squalor and poverty. 
Even the photographs 
which I take up now, 
living over an Italian 
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pilgrimage, make me almost involuntarily put my handkerchief to 
my face, for that was the way in which I saw much of the beauty of 
that marvelous land. The odors of the loathsome surroundings of some 
of Italy’s choicest spots enter your nostrils at the same time that the 
beauty of the scene penetrates your brain. While you see all that nature 
can do in California, you are at the same time in the midst of our own 
countrymen, the most delightful people in the world, and made more 
so by the sunshine which mellows and enriches natures, as it darkens 
the purple of the grape and deepens the bloom on fruit. 

There is nothing like the effect that life in the open air has upon 
the disposition as well as the health. In California, everything invites 
you to remain out of doors. 

I scarcely remember at all the interiors of houses. It must be because 
life in the open air was so tempting that you unconsciously spent your 
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Herve Friend, Enz Photo. by Ellis 
existence on the galleries. These were the width of a room, perhaps fil- 
teen or twenty feet, sometimes roofed over, sometimes with only a trellis 
through which the sunshine flickers and the roses shower their petals 
These piazzas are shaded by jalousies of reeded matting, through which 
the air penetrates. They are furnished charmingly ; rugs on the floor, 
wicker furniture — chairs, tables and sofas—the tea service, writing 
desk, books, magazines and papers. The wide gates were open at one 
of the homes Iremember. We walked up an avenue hedged on either 
side with shrubbery of every description. At the end of the avenue was 
a circle and in the center a huge palm ; the circle divided the avenue 
and it met again at the foot of the steps of the house. 

Home after home I saw where roses of the rarest varieties ran riot over 
the roofs of the houses. There seems to be a separate set of shoulders 
in our brain which we shrug when we hear any startling statement. We 
would not want anyone to see the visible movement of our actual 
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shoulders ; but I am sure had I been told that roses climbed to the chim- 
neys, I should have made a mental dissent to such a statement ; but I 
saw them over and over again. In the Royal Academy in London, four 
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LADY BANKSIA ROSES 


years ago, there was a picture before which people stood three deep. It 
was ‘‘The Feast of Heliogabalus’’ by Alma Tadema. The delightful 
bacchantes of the festa were bedded in rose petals, their laughing, 
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dimpled faces looked 
out from billows of 
bloom. The only place 
where it might have 
been painted, without 
seeming to be a license 
of an artist’s imagina- 
tion, would be Califor- 
nia. I remember a 
basket of roses that 
was sent me that con- 
tained fifty varieties. 

As we walked in the 
outskirts of Los An- 
geles, oranges from 
the groves we were 
passing fell at our feet. 
We had only to stand 
on tiptoe to pick them 
from the trees; and, 
at this safe distance, 
I confess we did so. 
Whether it was be- 
cause it was stolen 
fruit or not, there 
never seemed to be 
such freshness and de- 





licacy of flavor. How 
Herve Friend, Eng Photo. by El I wished that it were 
ne Oe eee possible to carry away 
atree by which we were ‘twice blessed,’’ for the air was fragrant 
with the odor,of the waxlike blossoms lying against the ripe fruit. 
Think how we cherish, in the green-houses here, an orange tree, and 
what an event it is to have it bear fruit, while, in the land of sunshine, 
one has to wait barely eighteen months after planting to eat fruit 
from its branches. And ‘then it does not take any time at all to get 
up an avenue. On that famous twenty-mile drive in the Pasadena 
country, I remember an avenue several miles long, shaded by full-grown 
trees only seven years old. 

Of all the interesting features of that drive, my memories center 
around Sierra Madre Villa. It seemed to me that I had reached the 
gates of heaven, or at least ‘‘the land where it is always afternoon,”’ 
when I passed under the arches of green into the garden of the Villa. 
To breathe the fragrance and be surrounded with the blossoms of my 
three favorite flowers at one time was more than I had ever expected on 
earth. The white jessamine, the honey-suckle and the orange flowers 
made every breath you drew a delight. Within perhaps twenty miles 
was the sea, a delicate horizon of shimmering silver. Perhaps all the 
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landscapes had attuned my soul to appreciation and opened my eyes to 
beauty, but I remember thinking that no ocean had ever seemed so 
blue, so sparkling, so beautiful, as the Pacific when I first saw it and 
afterwards stood on its sands. 

The old missions of Southern California add immensely to the pictur- 
esqueness of the land. They are often the first ruins that an American 
has ever seen. The adobe softens to a beautiful gray with time, and 
lichen paints its tracery over an admirable background. The green 
mold and rust on the bells, which are hung one above another in three 
tiers in the little tower of these churches, and the arches of the cloisters 
are all beautiful to eyes that have seen only the stereotyped architecture 
of our land. 

As I think over all the lovely features of that semi-tropical land, they 
all beckon to me to return. Whenever I am tired, it always seems to 
me that nothing would rest the body and soul like sitting in the sun- 
shine and among the flowers of Southern California. But I try not to 
say too much to those who have not been there, for occasionally, vou 
know, there comes a winter like one you had five or six years since. 
Two different parties of friends left the cold of the north for the glow of 
the Occident. One had been winter after winter to the Bermudas; he was 
frail and needed warmth, but did not find it that winter in California. 
He referred perpetually to winters in the South, and to winters he had 
spent in Southern lands, and made invidious comparisons, He spent 
his days wrapped in woolen rugs and furs, and his nights shivering with 
discomfort. He used to be so aggravated by what he considered the 
impertinent effrontery of the flowers going on blooming while every one 
Finally one morning his family 


of the party was chilled and miserable. 
‘*T am going out to kick the 


said: ‘‘ Where are you going, father ?”’ 
roses !”’ 

So I do not dare express all the enthusiasm that I feel about Califor- 
nia, for fear there may come an unprecedented winter again. But we 
must never count too fully on anything for, though it is a trite saying, 
it is true, that there are exceptions to every rule, and where there is one 
who would do violence to a blossoming flower in his spite at being cold, 
there are thousands who recall, as I do, in the odor of an orange as it is 
cut at breakfast, and in the bouquet of the Zinfandel and Angelica, a 
world of charming experience. And, fortunately, if we cannot go to 
California as often as we wish, it comes to us in its fruits and its vintage. 


New York 
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BY J DAVIS 


Pathos and pain of the soul of singing, 
Melody mingled of love and tears ; 

Sorrow’s song, that for aye goes ringing 
Down through the long and the lonely 


years ; 


: My lips athirst and my heart that hungers, 
My empty arms that are reached in vain, 

Thrill responsive and throb and quiver 

Unto the chords of thy weird refrain. 


Carry me back, O waves of music — 


Back to the palms where my lost hopes lie — 


Dead Love out of the dead past calls me ; 


Carry me back — and let me die 


Highland, Cal 


ON THE AMARGOSA. 
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keep a little grass alive, oozed forth from a low hill of rock 


HEARING A SPANISH SONG. 





AP’S going away to find a job of work, Little Mischief. You’n 
Ma keep the cabin while I’m gone, an’ don't forget yer old 


It was in the shadow of a rude shack on Joe Delavan’s 
desert claim. What he wanted it for, or how he ever got there 
with his wife and baby boy, or, having once seen the place, 
why he had staid till the baby was three years old, are ques- 
tions that would take a superhuman intelligence to answer. 

Desolate? The place was awful in its arid monotony. Sand, 
heaped up around the roots of sage bushes and cacti, swept to 
the very door of the shanty. A spring that just managed to 


Beyond it 


was another desert. People said there was silver somewhere around ; 


my friend Delavan spent a good deal of his time looking for it. But 


now Joe’s money was gone, and he was forced to strike out on a new 


line. 


‘*Mary, ye stay with Little Mischief, an’ there’s enough to eat for the 


month. ‘Tis easy to get a job on the A. and P. railroad, where me 


cousin’s a section boss. When I get me pay I'll come back for you.”’ 


Long before sunrise Joe was off; Mary and Little Mischief were left 


alone. There was a cow feeding on the small oasis by the spring ; there 


was flour, and a few other things were in the house—and the nearest 


neighbor only twelve miles away. 





Dear, sturdy Little Mischief! What wicked voices called thee out of 
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the desert to slip away from watchful mother-care, and creep into the 
sage bushes that April afternoon ? 


The next day a prospector with laden mule pushing slowly across the 
rim of the desert, met a wild, wandering woman circling desperately 
around high-heaped sands, too hoarse to speak above a whisper. Pretty 
soon he understood her story. There was a baby lost in the desert, and 
twenty hours had passed. 

Slowly the prospector forced her back to the shanty, and began, with 
infinite patience and skill, to unravel the tangled skein of the baby’s 
footsteps from the door. I wish I knew that prospector’s real name, and 
history: ‘‘Old Nevada ”’ was all I ever heard, and he, too, was looking 
for silver in the Amargosa country. 

After a little, Old Nevada caught up the trail, and Mary walked behind 
him, leading the mule, with food and water. Little footsteps, wayward, 
and dim in the sand, led off into the desert. Then the baby had lain 
down, and started up in fright. A coyote was walking beside it, closer 
and closer, shoulder to shoulder — and then another, and another — and 
the baby’s cries or motions had frightened them away, again and again, 
for hours. 

‘It is almost night,’’ whispered the mother. ‘ Let us go faster!’’ 

** We cannot,’’ said Old Nevada, and went on steadily, picking up the 
blurred trail in the desert. It wandered five miles away from the shanty 
to the edge of an old alkali flat, and still the coyotes accompanied it. 
Turning, it came wavering back, almost to the door of the cabin. 

‘* Thar was the baby,’’ said Old Nevada, ‘‘ about the time you met me, 
ten miles the other way.”’ 

They made hasty torches, for the night was at hand. The prospector 
clung fast to the trail, while Mary explored the sage brush far ahead on 
the new line of search, swinging her light to frighten away the coyotes. 
Again Little Mischief’s feet turned toward the old alkaline lake, in hap- 
hazard, wandering fashion ; and again the coyotes drew closer, and dis- 
turbed his more frequent rests. Old Nevada noted signs of utter 
weariness and suffering that wrung his heart; but he could not hasten 
without losing the trail. Mary stumbled and fell, rising again without 
feeling any pain, and startled a thousand times to sudden hope by 
shadows that seemed like a sleeping child. And the night waned, and 
freshened to dawn, and the desert wind arose. 

They were among sand dunes, by the barren alkalisink. Looking up, 
Old Nevada saw a gaunt coyote scurrying past, and a little fluttering 
garment far off in a hollow of the sands. He ran forward, crying out, 
and Mary rose from where she had fallen a moment before, and fell 
again, and, struggling as one who swims against a mighty river, reached 
his side. He lifted a little body from the sands. Torn it was by thorns 
and rocks, and almost naked. and scorched by the sun, but, as he 
pressed Mary’s hand against the child’s heart, she felt a quiver of life, 
and from the poor parched lips came a sigh more feeble than the flutter- 
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ing sound from the weakest of new-born babes, as Little Mischief was 
caught back from Death’s threshold. 

That was two years ago, and if you hunt up Joe Delavan’s shanty in 
one of the frontier station towns you will know that this story is true 
the moment you look into Little Mischief’s eyes, so deep and wonderful 
they have grown. Mary and Old Nevada say that the baby remembers 
all of it, and that he saw and heard things not to be told in words as he 
walked for hours with the hungry desert coyotes at his side, and some 
protecting spirit between. Perhaps they are right ; I cannot tell. 


State University, Berkeley, Ca 


EL MOLINO VIEJO. 


BY EMILY RAY MAYBERRY 


VEN in this realistic age, stabbed through with rationalism —an 
age whose crowning achievement is that perfection of unbear- 
ableness, the self-made man — the weather-gnawed walls of a 

gray ruin speak to the heart. 

El Molino Viejo has lain Sphinx-like for nearly a century and a quar- 
ter, at the mouth of a miniature cafion —a very lover’s paradise, thrid- 
ded by a limpid stream whose rhythmic turbulence babbles under azure 
skies ; past Daphnean haunts of interwoven sun and shade, under self- 
centered oaks, gliding in and out its brackened ways, until at last its 
wilful beauty emerges to be harnessed to humdrum utility ; to gladden 
broad acres and the hearts of their owners, over this modern “ Vale of 
Kashmir,’”’ the San Gabriel valley. 

About one hundred and twenty-three years ago—long before the pro- 
gressive and aggressive American came —the dripping wheels ground 
the corn whose planters and harvesters have long since ceased from their 
labors. Though the ‘‘ mill-wheels have fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt,’’ and 
the red roof-tiles have ‘‘tumbled in’’ (to the grips of the relic-hunting 
tourist), the walls and buttresses are proof against a century’s storms. 

Since the advent of the ubiquitous American, many enterprising indi- 
viduals have spent much of time and patience to discover the secret of 
its materials; but all alike have failed. As nothing like it is to be found 
in other ancient Spanish ruins in the State, it has been supposed that 
part of the ingredients might have been brought from Spain. Another 
theory is that the cement was made in the Arroyo Seco, and mixed with 
bullock’s blood — which is known to render any cement almost ada- 
mantine. 

The main building is two stories, 25x60 feet, with a wall five feet thick 
at the base, tapering to four feet at the top, on a foundation of stone and 
cement. The floor timbers under the first story are of live-oak, 8x1o, 
and are laid ten inches apart — showing that the building was not State- 
contract work, but put there ‘‘for keeps.’’ They are sound as when 
they were first rough-hewn. It is braced on the northeast and southeast 
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corners by conical abutments of solid masonry. There are three wheel- 
houses, and they, with the masonry for storing and conducting the water, 
are all as firm today as when constructed a hundred and twenty-three 
years ago — with the single exception of one wall, in which is a crack 
running its full depth, caused by the earthquake of 1884, and visibly 
widened by that of 1894. The old mill-stones, between which the corn 
was ground, are at San Marino, the ranch of Hon. J. de Barth Shorb. 

In 1855 the mill was fitted up as a residence, and I have been told that 
the workmen employed to cut through the walls for two small windows 
were twenty days in doing it, and bankrupted themselves in tools. 
There was formerly a saw-mill, built somewhat later, to the east of El 
Molino and considerably nearer Lake Vineyard —a natural body of water 
containing about forty acres, with a central depth of twenty feet. This 
saw-mill was of live-oak, and evidently was removed, as there remain 
some of the oaken piles that supported it, sound as granite, and almost 


as hard to cut. They were slightly charred and wound with strips of 


rawhide. 
In these times of luxury, laziness, and labor-saving, when one pauses 


long enough to reflect on the many hindrances of unskilled Indian 
labor, remoteness from civilized materials and supplies, danger from 
treacherous savages — either one must believe that those ancient Padres 
were inspired by a faith that does not seem to uphold and guide anyone 
to a very alarming exteut now-a-days, or one must acquire enduring ad- 

miration of their splendid human courage, brains and perseverance. 
Mr. Gray, foreman on El Molino rancho for many years, informed me 
that he hauled from the ad- 
ws & = jacent bluff and its vicinity 
ma * + as many stone pestles and 
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wagon; but all have gone the way of the —S-° 
roof-tiles, to the insatiate tourist. The large 

number of these crude domestic implements would indicate a large 
colony of Indians on the bluff, probably during the construction of the 


mills and dam. 
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; In excavating round the 
ey dam (built nearly at the 


same time and of the same 


enduring cement and oak), 





the foreman exhumed a hand-wrought hammer with iron flanges run- 
ning up from the poll. The wooden handle had long since fretted to 
dust. Although of clumsy workmanship, and now honeycombed by the 
rust of years, it is, unlike the hands by which it was welded and wielded, 
still capable of good service. 

Eight or nine years ago, an old negro showed a young man a time- 
worn parchment inscribed with unknown hieroglyphics. He declared 
an old Spaniard had given it to him on his deathbed, saying he had 
obtained it of an old comrade about to die, who told him it was ‘“‘ mucho 
dinero.’’ The negro also said the Spaniard had told him that the padre 
who alone possessed the key to the parchment had died of small-pox 
on board ship and been buried at sea, taking his secrets with him. The 
young man, who had a sprinkling of text-book Greek, was able to deci- 
pher enough (aided by a diagram on one side) to see that it purported to 
indicate that treasure was buried somewhere in the neighborhood of El 
Molino. He did not enlighten the darkey, but took the son of the owner 
of the ranch into his confidence, and they essayed to do some digging. 
Surprised at their labor, by the foreman, they filled in the excavation 
and desisted rather than part with their secret. The mystery of the 
yellow parchment is still hidden under its century of secrecy and Cali- 
fornia soil. 

I well remember my first view of El Molino, eighteen years ago. To 
one born and reared in Yankee-land, its picturesque loveliness burst 
upon the senses like a stray bit out of the Arabian Nights. It was dur- 
ing its occupancy as a residence by Col. E. J. C. Rewen, who added three 
or four rooms of wood, now fast falling to decay. 

Entering a winding driveway shaded with the green and gold of fruit- 
ing orange trees, already odorous with thronging buds, we followed the 
gently-tilted way in and out under balsamic boughs of pine, cedar, pep- 
per and eucalypti, whose emerald tints were sublimated and enriched by 
roses clustering at their feet, or emulating their ambition to reach the 
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scented sky, by climbing in delirious abandon from bough to bough. 
Clustering round a fountain—its masonry hidden by trailing myrtle, 
smilax, and blue-eyed periwinkle — were throngs of white lilies lifting 
faces of spotless purity to the spray. And throned on a vase of lilies in 
the center, that ostentatious bird of the Orient showily flaunted his 
three-eyed plumage in our unaccustomed faces. 

On our right, glimpsing through interspaces of interwoven foliage, 
was Lake Vineyard; and darting from tree to tree with a flash of white 
wings, whistling derisively in hilarious braggadocio, that truly American 
bird, the mocker, seemed to be here, there, and everywhere at once. 
Swinging round the fairy fountain we came in view of El Molino from 
the south ; glorified on each side the driveway by an oleander, gorgeous 
in fullness of bloom and perfume —a veritable breath from the Alham- 
bra of Spain, their leafage still whispering of the dark-eyed, rich- 
cheeked maids of Andalusia. The modern wooden door and trellis 
were half-hidden by masses of passtf#ora cerulea, starred with its em- 
blematic flowers, clambering all over the front, and gracefully vaulting 
to the roof. 

On the east side, projecting from an arch in the second story, was a 
small wooden balcony festooned with drifting sprays of roses of every 
hue—no niggardly handfuls, but a generous abundance, and all growing 
from the same sturdy stem, twenty-three inches in circumference, on 
which they were grafted. Below it a spring mirrored other groups of 
lilies, like Sisters of Charity bending above the sacred font. 

If anyone, however blasé, will pass the ghost-beleaguered hour of 
midnight under the stars that look down on the silence of the ruin, 
while Luna ‘drives together the airy crowd’’ of bygone yeurs, I will 
promise him an experience as novel as it is eldritch and awesome. 

Gray-hooded monks thridding their ways with muttered preces emaces, 
are fleetly etched on the pale moon ; and low murmurings mingle with 
rising winds that die away in multitudinous sighs amid the sentinel 
pines. Invisible garments rustle, and stray whisperings half affright 
the ear sensitive to even the stir of the faint-footed mouse in the wain- 
scot. Swarms of musky bats cut the moonlight, or hang motionless 
under the moldering eves. 

* O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

That said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted.” 


The present owner is not 
greatly ‘‘given to the melting 
mood ;’’ so the old mill has 
leaped the chasm of fifty years 
of romance, and now serves as 
a ‘“‘bunk-house’’ for the work- 
men of the rancho — 





“‘Imperious Cesar dead and turned to clay.’’ 
Alhambra, Cal, 
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BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


HAT we can keep a straight face when we go out- 
side our own houses and look back at what we are 
pleased to term ‘‘ porches,’’ speaks either well for 

our self-control or ill for our vaunted American sense of 
humor. Such stingy, snippy, inconsequent, incompetent 
apologies for a usefulness outgrown! Those are not porches 
—they are merely reminders that the porch was borrowed 
by England from countries where it means something ; and 
that it has come on down to this day and to our corner of 
the imitative footstool, as brilliant a testimonial to our inner 
thoughtfulness as the sword-button still on the back of our 
coats or the nick without which no man dare wear his lapel. 
If man progressed by no swifter strides in other directions 
than in his function of home-maker, we should still be 





homesteading in our ancestral caves; letterless, breech- 
clouted and lighted to bed by the sole stars. 

The porch—as we fetched it from northern Europe to America, 
and later from our Eastern States to God's country —is as purely a 
superstition as the sword-button. It records—in very much the 
fashion of a geologic stratum —the fact that Saxons once strayed into 
a livable country, saw a portico and brought home the shadow if not 
the substance of it. Naturally, in their bleak clime, it could not be 
much used; therefore it went into mere ornament ; and the character- 
istic march of devolution—which works in architecture precisely as 
it has worked in five-toed horses— presently dwarfed it to a ‘‘stoop.”’ 
What was learned as an out-door lounging-place came to be remem- 
bered merely as a shelter to keep the householder dry while he should 
exalt his umbrella to sally into the storm. 

We have, it is true, done a little better out here in Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is possibly safe to say that on the average our porches here 
are twice as spacious as we respectively had “back East.’’ Even 
more ; there are comparatively few houses here choked off with mere 
‘*stoops.’’ The majority have what are by courtesy called porches or 
piazzas — several times as long as the traditional ‘‘stoop,’’ if not much 
wider. On some of them there is even room to swing a hammock — 
lengthwise. 

Now there may be architects who shall persuade us that a piazza 
six or eight feet wide is good manners; but it most certainly is not 
good morals, in any country which God made to be sat out in. It is 
a flat slap in the face of providence; as imbecile a superstition as 
that other brilliant device of a window frame without any window in 
it—and far more pernicious, for people nowadays merely laugh at 
the one, and they have not all learned to smile at the other, because 
it is so much more deceptive a counterfeit. 

Now whatever you may prefer to call that original invention of 
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Collier, Eng A PUEBLO INDIAN PORTAL 


sunny climes—whether piazza, from Italy, or veranda (or portico) 
from Spain—pray do not walk away with the notion that it was 
invented merely to enable the architect to tack on an extra $200 to 
his bill. That is about all we get out of it, for we are easier meat to 
the contractor than he found when folk took more time to live and 
less to play social packbeast; but the veranda is not his. It belongs 
to some man—of whose very name, nation and date on the dial of 
time we are ignorant—that took more thought to add a cubit to his 
comfort than to his costliness. He was not a full-dress gentleman, 
nor probably even a scholar. It is highly reasonable to infer that he 
was lax in his grammar and had not yet got past an unconventional 
garb for the which he was much more indebted to the flaying-knife 
than to the tailor. But at any rate, what few brains he had were not 
boxed and stored in some aboriginal McAllister’s warehouse. Prob- 
ably he was a Moor—and a very superstitious one, for his invention 
runs a long way back —but he knew enough not to need any setter 
of-the-pace to tell him when it rained. He did not chase someone to 
ask if he might turn up his G-string or turn down his calling-card. 
He wanted to be comfortable even if the incompetent next door pre- 
ferred discomfort. This is a general trade-mark, indeed, of unpro- 
gressive races. The very Indians of our New World—or of so much 
of it as makes such things climatically possible— know enough to 
make ‘‘ a porch as 7s a porch.” 

A piazza less than ten feet wide is an abortion —simply because it is 
incompetent to perform the functions of a piazza. It ought to be at 
least twelve feet wide, and fourteen is still better. In a country like 
this Southwest, where a ‘“‘porch’’ can really be something more than 
a ‘‘contractor’s extra,’’ it is meant to be an out-door hall. 

As in very many other things which pertain to home comfort, the 
Spanish-American is in this some thousand years and a whole multi- 
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plication-table more civilized than the self-respected Saxon who sup- 
plants and looks down upon him. His forfa/—as the veranda is 
chiefly called in Spanish-America—is invariably a thing of beauty 
and of sense. It is put where it can be used; and it is meant to be 
used ; andit is used. That it is incidentally an architectural nobility 
does not alter the fact —indeed Ruskin might claim was based on the 
fact—that its prime object is comfort. How comfortable it is, never 
can be guessed by those who have never sighed with very pleasure in 
its gracious, spacious, airy coolness. 

If anyone cares to take a little primary lesson in the gentle art of 
living, one should go first on a warm summer day and try to fancy 
that one is happy on the porch of the average redwood box of those 
we are building here ; and then go sit or lounge in a real portal —like 
that of the old de la Guerra homestead in Santa Barbara, for instance. 

The verandas of the unmitigated tropics are not generally ideal, for 
easily comprehensible reasons; and narrow éda/cones of two stories 
take their place, In Mexico and Central America are some fine ones, 
however ; and in Peru—a country many times nearer the equator than 
Southern California, but by reason of its sea-current much like this 
in climate, though not so good—are probably the noblest poréa/es in 
the New World. The convent of Santo Domingo in Lima (where I 
have had the privilege of making the only photographs ever taken 
inside that venerable pile) has thousands of feet, around its patios, of 
ideal porfales. On the ground floor, they are in Roman arches and 
walled with magnificent encaustic tiles of 290 years ago; in the sec- 
ond story the arches are Moresque, and opener to the light. Anyone 
who can look at the forfal of Santo Domingo pictured on page 66 
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(and another and no less charming one, from the central patio of the 
same building was shown in the June number) without wishing for a 
chair or a hammock in ‘‘ the likes of it,’’ is—well, is legitimate food 
for the contractor. 

It is also a charming fashion in those Spanish-American cities to 
surround two or three sides of the p/aza mayor or public square with 
portales, just as if it were a giant patio. One who has walked them 
will never forget the cool, marble-paved street-corridors of Lima, or 
those of Arequipa or Guayaquil or Guatemala. Even the old pa/acio 
of Santa Fé, N. M., has this saving grace; and its uneven but hos- 
pitable grand-veranda endears it above many a building of five 
hundred times its cost. 

Even a portal should be built not only with generosity but with as 
much brains as the owner has to spare. In actual dividends of com- 
fort it is, in this blest country, worth half the total value of the 
house ; but it should not be permitted to cripple the rest. In this 
sunniest land in the civilized world we cannot get along without the 
sun. People who do not care can face to China if they prefer; but 
any other sort of a house will face the south. On a south front the 
veranda must be careful not to shut out the light from the inner rooms. 
The noble Roman arches are too massive and shadowy for that place; 
even the rectangular American porch is better there. And the high, 
light, graceful Alhambrian arch is best of all. When home-making 
comes to be half as scientific as sausage-making has become, houses 
generally will be built in the one possible shape which allows every 
room to have out-doors on both sides—namely, round about a 
patio. In such a plan the Roman arch can wisely be used inside — 
and there is no other home-architecture in all the world so gloriously 
comfortable if it be restrained from too much interference with the 
light. An ideal combination is the Moorish pattern for the front 
veranda, and the Roman for the verandas on the inner court. 


OUR GAME FISHES. 


BY HARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


WING toa peculiarity of the coast line of Los Angeles county, 
good smooth-water fishing is confined mainly to the off-shore 
islands of San Clemente and Santa Catalina, that, like great 

krakens, are the ocean vanguards of the land of the afternoon. From 
early times these have been famous fishing-grounds. The hooks taken 
from the island graves tell the story of prehistoric fishermen. Florida 
has its tarpon, Canada its salmon, but Southern California has a number 
of game fishes that in time will be equally famous. In the winter and 
summer the giant black sea-bass (.S/ereolepis gigas), ranging up to 600 
pounds, the white fish and others can be caught; but in early spring 
there comes in from the unknown a horde of gamy fish—the yellowtail, 
from ten to sixty pounds ; the sea-bass, from ten to seventy; the albi- 
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core, king of sulkers; the tuna, from fifty to tooo pounds; the bar- 
racuda, ten or twelve; while the rock-bass of four to seven pounds is 
ever present. Throughout the long summer these fish—except the bar- 
racuda — fairly swarm, affording sport with a light rod and fine tackle 
equal to that found in any salmon river. 

Any tyro can pull in a sea-bass with a rope or blow it up with dyna 
mite, but the approved method today is to give the game a chance for its 
life and try conclusions with it with an 18-strand line and a light rod, 
eight to sixteen ounces. With such an equipment you row along the 
rocky shores of the island, looking down into the water fifty or sixty 
feet. You see the forest of kelp, the dark unfathomed caves, and are 
lost in the beauty of it all—when a shriek from your reel sounds the 
alarm. Away goes the line in twenty-foot sections, torn off in savage 
jerks ; and the grand rush of two hundred feet of line is made before 
you touch the brake—a magnificent burst of speed that makes the 
slender rod bend while the light line cuts the water and vibrates like 
the string of some musical instrument. Now the fish turns and comes in 
like an arrow, and you reel for your life. Now he is away again, the 
line hissing, the steel throat of the reel screaming in high staccato 
notes. Now you turn him; then he turns you; is up near the surface, 
running like a shadow; then down two hundred feet, sulking like a 
salmon. What strength, what reserve force, what fertility in tricks—all 
designed to take you unaware and break the magic thread that would 
not stand one fair jerk! He is the king of fighters; but finally, when 
you are trembling with weariness and ready to surrender, he comes in- 
a glorious mass of color; gold, iridescent, blue and silver, flashing in 
the sunlight, even now tossing his yellow tail in defiance as the gaff 
lifts him before your admiring eyes and lands him in the boat as forty 





or more pounds of additional ballast. 

There is a difference in individuals, but such a yellowtail fought me 
twenty-five minutes ; while another, weighing sixty-two pounds, strug- 
gled with a fair fisherman and a light rod for two hours in the harbor of 
Avalon, towing the boat almost across the bay in its efforts to escape. 

The yellowtail, amber fish or white salmon, is the Serto/a dorsalis of 
science, and attains a length of five feet and a weight of seventy pounds. 
It is closely allied to the little pilot-fish Maucrates, and to one of the 
gamiest fish I have caught in the Gulf of Mexico—a yellowtail that is 
rarely found over eight pounds in weight, a dainty creature with soft 
eyes and rich tints. 

Your next catch as you round the bend of the island near Church 
Rock may be the sea-bass. He strikes the bait in a desperate run, and 
the reel hoarsely protests as the line goes out in fierce jerks. Sometimes 
he does not stop. I have had 350 feet carried off, and half the rod, before 
I could recover; but this is rare. The first rush of the fish will often 
take 150 or 200 feet, and when his mad surprise is over the brake stops 
him and then it is human skill against that of a cunning fish. I have 
been told that the sea-bass is not so good a fighter as the yeliowtail, and 
this may be true; but in the large specimeps taken I have found worthy 
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foemen ; and after nearly half an hour, reeling, fighting, lifting the 
sulker, have almost confessed myself beaten before I saw the fish. He 
is an adept in tricks, a sea lawyer. One moment he comes at you like 
a shot, and you despair of reeling in the line; then he will turn, hoping 
to take you unaware, and dart straight away, carrying the tip of your 
rod deep into the blue water. He tows the boat round and round, 
keeping the boatman busy. Now he is two hundred or more feet down, 
seeking kelp or weed as an ally ; then he plashes in the sunlight at the 
surface ; but finally he is reeled in, a blaze of golden bronze that hurls 
back the rays of the sun and at once dazzles and delights you. Up he 
comes on the gaff, and your man braces back proudly to show the four 
or five feet of activity that later tip the scales at perhaps sixty pounds. 

The sea-bass represents one of the gamiest fish of the East — the weak- 














fish, and is known as Cynoncion nobile, a regal fellow surely. The 
schools of these fish and yellowtail seen about Santa Catalina defy 
description. I have rowed through acres of them, the big fish dividing 
and passing around the boat, the color of the ocean being changed by 
their vast numbers. 

Along shore an eight or ten pound barracuda on an 8-ounce split bam- 
boo is not to be despised ; while several varieties of rock bass, ranging 
up to six and even ten pounds, on the south shore, are keen fighters, a 
fair substitute for the black bass of the East. 

The white-fish (Cau/lolatilus princeps) is another gamy catch; and 
what shall we say to the black sea-bass that averages 300 pounds and 
ranges up to 600? In Florida the capture of a hundred-pound tarpon is 
considered heroic ; but at Santa Catalina I have seen a 138-pound black 
sea-bass taken on a tarpon rod in a battle of two hours and a half, 
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In this limited space our marine fishes can be but touched upon. I1 
properly caught with light tackle they afford sport which should add a 
new attraction to Southern California and divert some of the anglers of 
the famous Eastern clubs to this region where piscatorial worlds 
unconquered await them. 


Pasadena, Cal 


THE ROSES OF SANTA BARBARA. 


BY JULIETTE ESTELLE MATHIS 


S Southern California is the home of the 
rose, so may Santa Barbara and en- 
vironments justly be called the rose’s 
heaven, as here the queen of flowers 
finds a glorious immortality. None 
ever die a natural death; they blow 
on and grow on forever. The sun does 
not scorch nor the frost freeze them ; 
and when day disappears the very skies 
reflect the roses on Santa Barbara’s 
beautiful breast. From mountain to 
beach she is one great rose-garden. Her 
cafions are all ablaze with pink thickets 
of the wild bloom. Her parterres and 
enclosures are gorgeous with the count- 
less tints of high-bred beauties, whose 
variety is infinite and whose name 





legion. Second-story windows are framed in these cups of color and 
incense, while cottage roofs are crowned with roses whose tireless vines, 
after reaching the chimney, go clambering down the other side. We 
have hedges of roses, our lawns are bordered and flower-beds filled 
with roses. We even make pillows of the petals. 

Of the following families there are over two hundred and _ fifty 
varieties grown in Santa Barbara county. The ever-blooming trees ; 
hybrids, with but one season of bloom of about three months’ dur- 
ation ; Bourbons, always in bloom; Bengal, China, Provence, Japan- 
ese, Damask, Scotch, Noisette, Banksia and a hybrid tea, which 
blooms a little all the year. Some varieties of these families will 
grow almost anywhere if given only water. After getting started 
they live without irrigation and bloom profusely after the rains set in. 
Slips planted in April bloom in July, if well watered. For piazza 
and window-screens, the La Marque, a large pure white rose; the 
Cloth of Gold, a rich, creamy yellow, thick and satiny in texture ; 
the Banksias, both white and yellow, with a fragile, fluttering, shaded 
pink, scentless rose, commonly called the Spanish, but by florists the 
Mousselaine, are the most common. ; 

In our famous Rose Carnivals the white and yellow Banksias and 
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the pink Duchess are the most used for decorative purposes, as they 
possess a staying quality quite mecessary on those occasions. A 
dainty, deep cup-shaped rose of an exquisite shade, as delicately 
perfumed as an apple-blossom is this same Duchess. It is the most 
ubiquitous of all the cultivated varieties and is found in every gar- 
den. It blooms constantly and lavishly, repaying with compound 
interest any care given it. Although a bush by nature, it reaches the 


A SANTA BARBARA ROSEBUSH 
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roofs of porches if supported and trained. The Beauty of Glazen- 
wood is one of our showiest climbers. Its color (shading from deep 
pink and yellow out to the merest suggestion of either, all in one 
flower, and no two alike) make it a marvelous display of radiance. 

For personal adornment the Duchess is the favorite, its tinted foli- 
age adding to its charm. La France is the most effective for house 
decorating, possessing size, color, intense sweetness and durability. 
Its luscious pink blossoms are often fifteen inches in circumference 
and sometimes six inches in diameter. Cabbage roses are grown 
here in profusion and of immense size; they are appropriately 
christened, but the odor is in favor of the rose, which resembles the 
old-fashioned blush rose of our grandmothers. Moss-roses are culti- 
vated to a very limited extent. The Marie Von Houte deserves 
special mention, the outer petals being pink and the inner ones cream 
white. It is a free bloomer and of heavy, rich texture. The Bride 
possesses the peculiar quality of masquerading as a white rose under 
a misty veil of pink, a sort of diaphanous illusion. The Gloria de 
Rosamonde is the sweetest of the red roses after the Jacqueminot and 
almost as common as the Duchess. It grows tall and straight, is 
self-supporting and a redundant bloomer, not very durable, but with 
petals of crimson velvet that fall widely apart, showing a golden 
heart when fully blown. In my own garden there is a Jacqueminot 
standing eight feet and three inches high, with blossoms from four 
and a half to five inches in breadth. The florist calls it a freak, as 
four feet is the usual height. The Maria Henrietta, a magnificent 
peony-red climber, bears blossoms as big as a berry-dish from the first 
season’s slips, and the vine grows with the rankest luxuriance. The 
White Cherokee is used extensively to drape stone walls, country 
fences and city verandas. Its glossy foliage enhances its beauty 
wonderfully. The Papa Gontier is another exceedingly large red 
rose grown extensively, with blossoms often five inches and over in 
width. Tea roses are occasionally as large as this, and commonly 
four inches across. Among the fragrant climbers none are richer in 
perfume or more satisfactory to the senses than the Maréchal Niel. 
It grows to the greatest perfection in this favored region and its fruity 
fragrance seems a flavor more than a perfume, tempting to bite rather 
than smell. The Gold of Ophir is another yellow climber, more 
luxuriant of vine and the prize bloomer in size, being often over six 
inches across, but without fragrance. 

Of all the roses, the Castilian carries the banner for the quintessence 
of sweetness. The ancient gardens of Persia, famed in song and 
story, held nothing to excel its pink perfection. If you desire a 
delirium of harmless intoxication, set a vase of them before you and 
shut out the world. If visions of the dark-eyed daughters of sunny 
Castile, or the sweet sefioritas of Southern California, with witchery 
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of glance and gliding grace of movement, do not dance before your 
enchanted fancy it will be because your imagination is already 
pledged to some other divinity or you are dead to floral influences 


Santa Barba Ca 


AT LONG BEACH. 


I love the surf-beat down the shore, 
The rhythmic, deep, recurrent roar 
That lulls the weary evermore 

The echoing, cadent sea. 


I love the tumbling breakers’ play, 

That leap and clap their hands alway 

And laugh their joy as giants may 
The white-lipped, shouting sea. 


I love the farther headland’s light 
That twinkles now, now fades from sight ; 
A memory in the heart of Night 

Of Night, that loves the sea. 


I love the beckoning moon that paves 

A path to heaven across its waves, 

Of hope to bridge a million graves - 
The moonlit, midnight sea. 


I love the darkness on the deep ; 
For so, when I (and all) shall sleep, 
That stout heart still its throb will keep 
The grave, eternal sea. crt 








OUT-OF-DOOR STUDIES. 
SIXTH PAPER. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON 


one day I surprised a courtship. An orchard 
oriole had come up as a suitor, in an elegant 
orange coat with black trimmings, to enter into 

matrimonial negotiations ; and he conducted his wooing 
in so resistless a fashion, singing such frequent and impassioned love- 
songs, that every quill in his little body shook. 

His appearance was announced by a mellow call, and he commenced 
to parade before the female of his choice. She was a modest maiden, 
and she eyed him in a capricious manner, then flirted saucily and perked 
her head. The gallant swain wheeled, as if to salute her; but witha 
piquant toss she evaded him. The ladylove presumably knew that he 
wished to hurry up affairs; and while he poured a second amorous song 
straight out from his heart in impetuous crescendo, she plainly had no 
idea of making a union hastily. Tree life among the pepper-flowers 
was too sweet to abandon it without deliberation. Her only response 
was a critical stare. He paused to redress a feather, while she preened 
coquettishly. Then the hilarious courtier, his courage not a whit abated, 
began to puff out his plumage and waltz in wild abandon, ruffling his 
coat until it looked like a little brush, raising his aristocratic crest and 
anon cooing persuasively. His wings drooped, his tail was full spread ; 
his small form was replete with eloquence. His song was a frenzied 
gush. How any damsel could resist such ecstatic overtures was a marvel. 
To all appearances he must have told her, then and there, once for all, 
that she must settle his fate. The coy sweetheart listened, with head 
cast down ; and as the jubilant strain was finished with a romantic flour- 
ish, she suddenly dodged and turned as though making labored prepara- 
tions to quit his presence — but she did not leave! And finally all was 
amicably settled, for at the parting glimpse I had of them together they 
were flying off on what seemed to be a wedding journey toward the or- 
chard ; and a few weeks later I am sure it was the same gay cavalier 
(looking somewhat subdued) whom I met one evening walking with 
his little son. Then I remembered a beautiful cup-shaped nest on a 
limb, observed shortly before, where a wee wife sat brooding a span- 





new egg. " 
In Pepper Lane many migratory birds pause to rest and . “= 

replenish their stomachs, on their frequent journeys north —~ WR ~* * 

and south. Great numbers of the feathered population : \ 


also seek the pepper-trees solely for a night’s lodging. 





In a single tree of gigantic spread several hundred 
titmice have for years come regularly at sundown, 
pouring into the branches and crowding to get bed- 
chambers. Such babel and calling! Such a fuss to 

become settled! One can hear it a long ways. cad 
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IN PEPPER LANE. 


Once a pair of thrashers, probably a newly-wedded twain, came up in 
velvet coats and spent some time prospecting among the pepper-twigs. 
I thought they surely were about to set up housekeeping ; but although 
they kept me in suspense for several weeks they eventually laid their 
new foundations and reared their family in an adjoining evergreen. 
Comparatively few birds make the pepper-boughs their home, however 
much they may like them for tarrying places. 

The pretty, spotted meadow lark drops her eggs among fine grasses 
in little hollows at the lane’s edge. As I crossed a footway my steps 
startled a sitting bird from a tussock, aud she flew up swiftly, disclosing 
four speckled eggs with only the flimsiest portiere of grass and stubble 
between her and my spying eyes. She lost one treasure by the disclos- 
ure; but the balance of her brood came out of their shells and no doubt 
are helping now to swell the musical performances of the world. 

It is singular what telegraphic messages pass here between the blue- 
birds. Families and clans seem to arrange their arrival and departure 
by flashing of signals. The blackbirds, too, must have a complete 
aérial service. The entire ether might be “‘lined’”’ for them. I look out 
from my window, and not a jet coat is visible anywhere; in another 
minute there is a gloss like a black cloud coming in from all quarters — 
a whirling, chattering mass descending upon the earth. 

A mocking-bird sits up on my neighbor’s chimney and pours forth 
such a flood of music that the air rings with melody, not only by day 
but through the moonlight nights. If all other birds were silent, that 
music-box in his wonderful throat would suffice to keep life merry. 

At the far end of the lane, at certain seasons a diminutive lake bars 
the way— hardly more than a good sized rainwater pool. Here the birds 
hold high revel. At an early hour I am awakened by a rush of wings, 
and cries and calls. The lively fellows are taking a morning plunge, 
preparatory to duties of the day. At half-past four precisely, by their 
infallible watch and mine, the first bather dips into the pool. Then fol- 
low swift splashings. By six o’clock toilets are made and the birds in 
great numbers start out on their flights. I can see them against a back- 
ground of blue eucalyptus trees, spinning through the air. Sometimes 
they fly straight up into the sky, as if on errands into heaven; or they 
set out singly, with a parting note; while still others wheel together in 
vast flocks, with a twittering medley of sounds. When the lake is dry 
they drink and bathe wherever they find moisture; and many a time I 
am amused to see finches flocking to TO 


us the tin roof of my balcony, where fog we a i 











has left pools which ripple as the sun cf} - 

4 strikes them, alighting to wash them- ; | \~J 
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The shadow of a bird proves as form- 
idable to a bird as the shadow of a 
man to a man, 
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WILD ALMOND, ANTELOPE VALLEY 


THE ALMOND. 


BY HORACE EDWARDS 


HE most precious as well as the most precocious of all nut-bear- 
ing trees known to commerce, the one most famous in song and 
legend and prophecy, from the time of Joseph and his coat of 

many colors down to the present, the select and dainty nut which refuses 
to grow anywhere in the United States except in California, is the 
almond. From the childhood of the race, it seems to have been 
invested with a certain sanctity ; to have been deemed not only the 
most delicious of nuts, but the one fittest for a symbol of sacred things. 
Among the ‘‘ best things of the land’’ which Jacob sent by his sons to 
Egypt were almonds. The golden candlestick of the Most Holy Place 
was wrought in form of the stem and singularly beautiful blossom of the 
almond. In the Tabernacle of Witness the divine favor was shown by 
causing that the rod of Aaron ‘‘ budded, blossomed and yielded almonds.”’ 

Whether it be from the scriptural tra- 
dition, or from the poet's standpoint of 
beauty—for an almond tree in bloom is 
exquisitely lovely —or merely from the 
unquestioned fact of its daintier appear- 
ance and more delicate taste, the almond 
is today not only the highest priced but 
the most in demand of all nuts in the 
world’s markets. In 1889-90 the United 
States imported $813,278 worth of al- 
monds, and $800,367 worth of all other 
nuts. This is a startling comparison, 
particularly when we remember that 
these almonds cost (duty paid) 20% 
cents, and other nuts an average of less 
than 9 cents. 

The almond is evidently a discerning 
tree. The United States Agricultural 
Report, i890, pp. 415 and 417, says 

. ‘only mention this nut to state to 
all experimenters that it is useless to try 
to grow the almond of commerce this side 
of the Rocky Mountains, except possibly 
in New Mexico and Southwestern Texas. 
This is thoroughly established. . . It is 
too tender in the North, and does not 
bear in the South. In California it is an 
eminent success,’’ 

Not everywhere in California, however ; 
for there are only certain localities where 
the almond attains full perfection. It 
seems to require freedom from fogs and 
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THE ALMOND. 


from the trade winds; and an altitude 
of 1000 to 2500 feet above the sea. It 
is being most successfully grown in 
the interior valleys, where all these 
conditions are most favorable: and 
these localities are producing the 
finest nuts in the market—nuts which 
the most competent judges believe are 
destined to drive foreign almonds from 
the American field. 

The commercial test is the oil-pro 
ducing quality of the nut in proportion 
to its weight (in the shell). The im- 
ported Tarragona and Languedoc al- 
monds are used as the basis of measure. 
Rating these two varieties at 100 per 
cent., the best California varieties 
(Nonpareil, I X Land Ne Plus Ultra 
run 140 .. Not only in quality but in 
appearance, the new varieties propa- 
gated in California much surpass the 
imported varieties, and are much 
heavier bearers, 

Aside from the fact that there is but 
a very limited area in North America 
where the almond can be successfully 
grown, so that its market will be sure 
and profitable, several other consider 
ations make it a peculiarly desirable 
crop. It begins to bear at three vears 
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old—and some varieties yield three 
pounds to the tree at thatage. It is 
one of the simplest of all our crops in the management, requiring less 
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expert knowledge than most ; it does not have to be harvested on just 
such a day for fear it will spoil, nor shipped the day it is picked. The 
grower can gather it at leisure and store it till he is ready to sell —two 
great advantages over fruit crops 

Webster Treat, an authority on almond culture in California, reports 
that from 1go five-year-old trees he gathered 3502 pounds of nuts which 
he sold in Chicago at 22 cents. This is $316.82 tothe acre. At eight years 
old, the trees will double this crop; and at twelve years multiply it by 
44%. A matter of $1500 to the acre is rather startling to Eastern agri- 
cultural ideas. 

The illustrations to this article are from photographs of the wild almond 
indigenous to the Antelope Valley, and a cultivated variety in the same 


peculiarly favorable location. 
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LA JOLLA. 


BY ROSE HARTWICK THORPE 


The land’s-end here, of rugged mould, 
Fronts grim and grand the tossing sea. 

The rock-strewn ledges, fold on fold, 
Withstand the water's battery. 

The caverns where the waves make moan 

Are spiked with columns carved from stone. 


Those caves, dark-mouthed, mysterious, 
Ingulf the eddying, swirling tide, 
And beat their prey delirious, 
With dash and lash from side to side 
Through corridor and vaulted dome, 
Then hurl it forth in froth and foam. 


Behold this rock’s storm-chiseled face 
His giant arms that sea-ward reach 
To bar its progress. See the grace 
Of yonder crescent-curving beach 
Where bathers sport and children play 


From June to June the year’s long day 


The Cur f the Sea Charles Dudley W 


PICTURESQUE BYWAYS. 


BY R ARNER 


WENTY miles above the far-famed Ojai valley, Ventura county, is 
the Matilija cafion ; rugged, rocky and romantic at every turn of 
the current. The path is narrow, but not straight, and few there 

are that find it. 

and inquire, ‘‘Be ye mounted, or be ye on foot? 
to be traversed by shank’s ponies. You cross and recross the little brook 


St. Peter does not have to stand guard at the entrance, 
’* The last five miles have 


which comes dancing down, whispering of the beauties of its mountain 
home. The stream is bordered with shady sycamores, alders, and even 
a few forlorn pine trees, which appear to have fallen from grace, as most 
of their species are at a higher altitude on the mountain side. You 
scramble over fallen trees, piles of drift, tangled underbrush, loose 
boulders, up, up, like a never-ending treadmill; you are beginning to 
grow weary. Suddenly, when you least expect it, you find yourself in 
a natural amphitheater, surrounded with rock walls over a hundred feet 
At your feet is a beautiful pool of clear mountain water 


in height. 
Before you a double waterfall nearly a hundred feet high. There is 
-only the beauty of the 
You can hardly tell how 
with 


nothing of great magnitude to impress you 
scene. It is charming, exhilarating, unique. 
you got there. You were so unprepared. You seem all shut in 


yourself — and God. 























ORTEGA FALLS, IN THE MATILIJA 








CALIFORNIA CHILDREN. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S OPINION. 

The June LAND OF SUNSHINE in an illustrated article entitled ‘‘ The 
Children’s Paradise,’’ briefly outlined the heritage of health and happi 
ness which life in this climate means to a child, and what it will mean 
for the race. 

Bayard Taylor, the most famous of American travelers— and certainly 
not open to suspicion of being a ‘‘ boomer’'— wrote in 1860 these words : 

“The children of California are certainly a great improvement upon 
those not born among us. Nowhere can more rosy specimens of health 
be found. Strong-limbed, red-blooded, graceful and as full of happy 
animal life as young fawns, they bid fair to develop into admirable types 
of manhood and womanhood. To them, loving their native soil with no 
acquired love, knowing no associations which are not linked with its 
blue skies and its yellow hills, we must look for its proper inhabitants, 
who will retain all that is vigorous, earnest and generous in the present 
race, rejecting all that is coarse and mean. For myself, in breathing an 
air sweeter than that which first caught the honeyed words of Plato—in 
looking upon lovelier vales than those of Tempe and Eurotas—in wan- 
dering through a land whose sentinel peak of Shasta far overtops the 
Olympian throne of Jupiter—I could not but feel that nature must be 
false to her promise, or man is not the splendid creature he once was, if 
the art, the literature, and philosophy of ancient Greece are not one day 


rivaled on this last of inhabited shores! ”’ 


A DISTINCT GAIN. 


TS promotion to octavo form has given this magazine a great im 
petus at home and abroad. Its thousands of old friends are pleased 
at the evidence of prosperity — not many Western yearlings can 

afford so expensive a dress as this—and all are charmed with the incom- 
parable gain in artistic effect and dignity. The vocal dollars of new 
friends are making themselves heard from all sides. Even the few who 
feared for the result of amy change are now frank to admit that the 
magazine was right in assuming that Southern California is not so ignor- 
ant that it does not know what the proper shape for a monthly is. 

The old folio style was wiser and safer for the beginner, but the LAND 
OF SUNSHINE is no longer an experiment. It is now an institution ; and 
the amateur form which was so generously forgiven in its apprenticeship 
would be no longer pardonable. A newspaper-shaped monthly, no 
matter how handsome or how bright — and we are led to believe that 
the LAND OF SUNSHINE showed something of both qualities — cannot 
get rid of the face suspicion that it is ephemeral and an advertising 
scheme. This magazine was never a fly-by-night nor an advertising 
dodge ; and it is as glad as its readers are that it has risen above a form 
which discredited its earnestness, its value and its permanency. Today, 
no man can mistake its face. It is a magazine inside and out; and 
thereby not only more credit but more value to the land it loves and is 


here to serve 











It is sometimes useful to remember that the Garden of Eden had no 


other riches than those which primeval man drew straight from the gen- 
erous breast of Mother Earth. Adam found no need to put his finger to 
the buzz-saw of commerce. If Eve had not been bitten with the voice 
of the serpent, and particularly if she had married less of a cad, there 
never would have been necessity to remedy the mistakes of the Creator. 
The first manufacturing came in with the primal curse, when our stark 
First Parents had to make tracks. And since then we have always had 
to make something. 

We shall never hark back to all the pristine joy of the only thing God 
ever ‘‘saw, and it was good.’’ In our frontal perspiration, more or less, 
we must still earn our bread —and it doubtless tastes much better now 
that we teach the Almighty a lesson in refinement and regret that He 
should ever have so far forgotten Himself as to mention sweat. Therein 
may lie one reason, by the way ; for we can never again grow innocent 
enough to be naked nor get naked enough to be innocent. But if the 
Author’s first edition is out of print, in the modern Eden, revised, im 
proved and greatly enlarged, there will be enough of the original to take 
the edge off the curse. Here is where every prospect pleases and man 
isn’t half so vile as he can be where there is any excuse 

One thing makes Southern California unique. Its wealth is intrinsic 
and not epiphytic. Its future rests upon the guarantee of the Almighty 
—not upon the activity of earthworms. In some lands a sufficiently 
determined footpad can make Nature stand and deliver her lean purse, 
whose contents may suffice to keep him alive until he shall again meet 
her coming down the lanes of spring; but here there is no need of a 
“*hold-up.’’ All are her children; and the queen-mother dowers them 
as befits princes and princesses 

Mines we have, and shall have far more ( for, as every observer knows, 
the gold of California has not yet been so much as tithed); manufactures 
we shall pile upon the head of those we have already; for there are 
some articles which can and will be made here profitably. Probably 
no other equal population has today an equal commerce; and in this 
short decade we have not yet even grazed the skin of our commercial 
future. Everything, in fact, which makes other communities rich and 
prosperous we have in some measure —and will have in greater, 

But these things are not what will map the future of California. They 
are not what shall make this the thing that half a century from now will 
see —a commonwealth unique in the whole world; of people decent, 
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intelligent, independent in circumstance; loving life and finding it; 
abolishers of failure; re-inventors of the lost art of content. 

In all those other directions we shall still be surpassed by ten thou- 
sand other localities. Africa and South America will smile at our gold- 
mines ; Pennsylvania and Russia and Peru at our oilfields ; innumerable 
smoky burgs at our manufactures; a myriad of great centers at our 
commerce. But there is one peculiarity of this region which will more 
than balance the account. When all is said and done, California will be 
the happier home of a happier people than any of them — or all. 

Money does not breed, it merely accretes. Wall-street might be 
shocked and pained to be reminded that it does not constitute wealth ; 
but to the prosperity of the nation, or even of New York, it occupies 
very much the relation of the flea to the dog. It may somewhat accel- 
erate circulation —chiefly by impelling the dog to scratch it— but it 
does not make blood. It never created one drop of the circulating me- 
dium in its life, and it never will. 

The wheat-fields of Dakota, the mines of Pennsylvania, the forests of 
Michigan — these make blood. So do the very fisheries of Marblehead ; 
and the tatterdemalionest maple-tapper in Vermont stands higher as a 
unit of value to the land he unpremeditatedly inhabits than all the mil- 
lionaire mistletoes. This is nothing communistic. The millionaires 
are as necessary to human nature as the sap-boiler to political economy; 
but we are so sympathetic snobs as to have lost the true proportions 
The one shifts wealth ; the other creates it. 

Every State in the Union makes blood. So, for that matter, does bran. 
But a man outwearies his mandible in consuming enough bran to main- 
tain a fair circulation. California bearsto the rest very much the relation 
of porterhouse steak to boiled sole-leather. In pleasure of mastication, in 
joy of digestion, in swiftness of assimilation and net gain in red corpus 
cles, the comparison is a fair one. A man may champ enough sole- 
leather to disconcert starvation ; but he might be in better business. In 
California he will be. 

That is the soul of the Golden State —and particularly of its golden- 
estend. It produces the economic blood, which is wealth, as no other 
civilized or civilizable country can. More of it and faster. And that 
means far more than we sometimes stop to think. It stands for the In 
dependence of Man, as distinguished from his dependence upon a chance 
to cut the Other Man’s throat. 

There is no other country in the world where so small a patch of land 
will uphold the unit of civilized life—a family. Do not misunderstand 
this. I know a hundred tropics where ten acres will produce thrice as 
much as ten acres here —and let it rot on the ground. They have not, 
and never will have, a market. We have. A family can live on one 
anden in Sicily — but not according to American (even Eastern Ameri- 
can) standards of life. Our lexicon is a greedy definer. ‘A living’ 
means meat for body and mind; it means the beautifying of the home, 
the education of the children. 

In the section which far more than any other has dominated United 
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States history, whose stern, indomitable virus has ‘‘taken’’ from Maine 
to California, you may know what the life was of the man and his fam- 
ily whose horizon was 160 acres. We all respect the grim cleanliness of 
his life ; but we cannot forget the pathos of his shoulders, the tragedy 
of the claws he called hands. Do you so despise the laws of the Uni- 
verse as to presume that for ten generations you shall hate and fight the 
physical world which surrounds you and then stand as erect or see as far 
as if in all that time you had loved Nature and worked her will? 

Ten acres here, as logically treated, means more than 300 acres in New 
England or 200 acres in the very garden of the Middle West. It means 
in money a livelihood for a family; it means in other things more than a 
million would buy in the East. Twenty acres, properly administered, 
means not only that but gradual accumulation of a competence. It 
means not only comfort and happiness for the present generation ; but 
that you leave to your heirs and assigns forever one sure fence 
against want, for so long as they shall care to hold it. Gould's millions 
may be dissipated— and will be, when a bigger flea comes along — but 
that patch of ground will create every year, so long as it shall remain 
dirt, enough wealth to support a family in refinement 

If this does not interest you, you may take a sight draft on us for the 
time you shall have wasted in reading it. It was not written for those 
who dare not stoop to pick up a new idea for fear of rush of brains to 
the head. 

So the leading daily of the Pacific Coast finds the LAND OF " UNIQUE IN PERIODICAL 
SUNSHINE; and the verdict seems to accord with the evidence LITERATURE. "’ 
This is, so far as known, the only actual ‘‘ magazine of locality ’’ published 
anywhere in the world; the only one wholly and consistently devoted 
to the intellectual and material development of a specific area; the only 
one which studies from every angle, mental and physical, romantic and 
historic, legendary, actual and potential, a definite field. To the historian 
and scientist, such study, consistent, persistent and expert, of any locality 
whatsoever, cannot fail to be of genuine value; but to the general reader 
there are few localities which could sustain interest in such treatment. 
The LAND OF SUNSHINE is so fortunate as to possess the most variedly 
interesting field in the civilized world, and to have no competitors there- 
in. It has a million square miles, a thousand years of legend, three 
hundred and fifty years of history, God's own sample-case of physical 
geography and scenery, the cream of modern intelligence and progress, 
as a few of the features of the domain that logically belongs to it. That 
does not threaten imminent danger of monotony It is the one field 
which appeals to every side of human nature; which draws as with a 
magnet the plain man who has no other ambition than to be well and 
happy and give his wife and babies a chance; to the man whose whole 
self has run to business acumen, and whose only concern is the harvest- 
ing of dollars; to the student and the philosopher; to the poet and the 
artist and the romancer. It is a little world of its own; so blest and so 
many-sided a world as we nor our fathers dreamed of before we discov- 


ered it. 
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‘* Dropped dead on the street.’’ In New York, in Boston, in 


PREFERENCE. Philadelphia, in Chicago. Apoplexy? Oh, no—merely the 


THIS, THAT 
T’ OTHER. 


season of the year. A couple of weeks before, the genial climate in 
which 80 % of American enlightenment prefers to dwell had a chill that 
ruined the fruit crops and damaged the rest. Then on the 3rd of June 
the summer fashion came in, and christians began to fall along the curb 
stones. And sunstroke is such a pleasant death to die! It is so fit end- 
ing to a well-spent life! The field of glory isn’t a marker. Upright 
aborigine, now, doesn't it make you proud of your intelligence that you 
elect to live where you are apt to die just because vou meet your own 
weather on the street ? 

Meantime, we who have graduated to this wild and woolly frontier 
where, by the by, are more schoolhouses and more churches per thousand 
population than in any corner of New England — never see a day too hot 
to trot around in, nor a night wherein we need less than a warm cover 
between us and the temper of the air. This one who here feebly voices 
the mind of quarter of a million has taught his hide under every inclem 
ent sky, from the snows of Maine to the altitude-bleakness of Bolivia 
He is not over-tender; and yet while New York is sunstriking itself he 
is daily pattering city pavements and nightlong sleeping under two 
Navajo blankets and a rug of vicufia fur That is the difference between 
wet air and dry air. 

Californians feel sorry tor the East in winter, when we are picking 
oranges and they are freezing their ears, while they are taking pneu 
monia and we are taking comfort But in summer this Happy Land, 
fresh with the breath of the sea, sometimes hot in the sun, always cool 
in the shade, fairly feels its heartstrings twinge, as if it ought to send 
missionaries with a club to persuade the sweltering States that summer 
is not necessarily fatal ; that God meant it to be on the contrary a pleas 


ure to those who know enough to go where they can get it “ straight.’ 


AND It is pleasant for so young a magazine to be able to promise for 

near numbers contributions by John Muir, Joaquin Miller, 
Flora Haines Loughead, Charles Warren Stoddard, Charles Nordhoff, 
Ad. F. Bandelier, Charles Howard Shinn, Charles Frederick Holder, 
T. S. VanDyke, and Charlotte Perkins Stetson, besides the staunch little 
band of competent writers whose work in these pages has been so widely 
enjoyed. 

Rose Hartwick Thorpe, who contributes a poem to this number, is the 
author of Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight, without which the general 
march of civilization and the specific gravity of high-school oratory 
must have ‘‘ ceased continuing ’’ some time ago. She is now a resident 
of Pacific Beach, San Diego county. 

Mrs. J. C. Davis, of Highlands, a clever contributor to Puck and other 
periodicals, begins in this issue a series of poems, charmingly illustrated 
by herself. Her verse is full of music and of feeling. 


AGE BE 








WHICH IS 
_ WRITTEN 


A BOOK which any educated Cal- 
ifornian should be ashamed not to 














BEAUTY 








possess and to énow is John Muir’s Moun- 
tains of California. Except one, there has been no 





man in American letters by whom to measure our 
real seer of the sierra; and even so tall a yardstick as Thoreau does not 
quite reach. Thoreau himself could not have written this noble book. 
Even in charm of interpretation he was less by so much as the conven- 
tional Nature he knew is short of Nature’s tallest stature ; and in scien- 
tific horizon he stands still shorter of Muir. 

This is about as much as may be said of any man who turns paper to 
immortality in direct behalf of Nature ; but it will stand true. People 
everywhere of brains and heart will read this book and love its author ; 
and Californians with an added glow that such a man belongs to one of 
the few countries about which he could have written such a book. The 
presswork is DeVinne’s own ; but such a volume has a right to perfect 
illustration. The Century Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


The Overland, under Rounsevelle Wildman — while no longer 
‘the Only Magazine in California,’’ nor in modern times 
‘Edited By Bret Harte’’—is firing up in worthy ambition to thaw the 
indifference with which Coast and East alike have frosted it lo, these 
many years. We hope it will succeed. To have been a Coast magazine 
of any sort for twenty-seven years is considerable record ; and both the 
Overland and its subscribers have fairly earned by their patience some 
fruit to the old boughs. 
Millicent Shinn edited the magazine with much pluck, tact, skill and 
modesty, but it has needed cold cash and a spread of ‘‘ patriotism.” 
Somehow it has never taken hold upon the southern half of the State ; 


and the northern half seems not to have ‘‘ gone much on magazines.” 
It may be that Mr. Wildman will prove the needed ‘‘digger-up.’’ He 
is young, ambitious and hopeful; and has moved the sanctum out upon 
the front doorstep to be sure that no passer escapes the editorial eye. 

Its phenomenal “ plainness’’ (to use a New England euphemism) has 
perhaps done more than any other one thing to inhibit the Over/and as 
a factor in the gaiety of nations; and its habit of paying contributors in 
glory and a complimentary copy has not tended to give it the inner 
grace which often redeems a homely countenance. Let us trust that 
Mr. Wildman shall find the cosmetics and the hypophosphates to give 
his mature inamorata a little less reliance in pride of ancestry and a 


little more hope of posterity. It is pleasant to be able to say that at any 
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rate the Overland’s June poster is the best conceived and most effective 
that has been seen in magazinedom in several moons. 

And, by the way. The Qver/and chopping-block bear — which has 
been headed to the left since the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary —is observed suddenly to have taken a right-about face. In May 


he was still paddling westward, as per tradition. With June he is chas- 


ing himself toward the effete East. What mean these symbols? Is _ 
Bruin starting back after our own and only Bret? Or does he think to 

“take a sneak ’’ past the sanctum to the quiet of the back rooms? Or 

is he merely turning tail at the advent of the California Lion ? 

It is comforting that in this newest and remotest of American THE GREAT 
communities there are people sufficiently abreast with modern MYTH-KILLER 
research to be aware of the greatest historian of Spanish America — and 
the greatest American historical student. In Southern California is a 
scholarly and growing band of them that not only recognize the signifi 
cance of Ad. F. Bandelier, but have patiently followed him through his 
crowded monographs. No other historian whatever, except the peerless 
Parkman, ever so logically and heroically piled upon documentary 
research the saving field-knowledge; and while Parkman stands far 
foremost in the ability of expression, his physical infirmities fenced him a 
in and his hardships in the field and the scope of his bibliographic ex- om 


ploration were child’s play to Bandelier’s. A Livingston in devotion to 
his field, a Humboldt in grasp (and Humboldt’s own disciple), a student 
who has seen more of the countries he studied than any other historian 
living or dead, a bibliognost whose one peer in the United States went 
with the death of Dr. Moore of the Lenox library — Bandelier at 52 has 
little more to ask of fame, except that he be permitted to correlate and 
carry out to their logical conclusion his published works, and add to 
them the fruits of his latter labors. Of the class of fame, that is, which 
the historian values. It will largely come after his death; but it will 
outlast a few thousand newspaper reputations. 

His latest book — and the one which probably comes nearest to being 
‘‘popular’’—is Zhe Gilded Man (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., $1.50). 
Bandelier was the first to give the world an intelligent account of El 
Dorado ; and that most wondrous of all stories of a Golden Fleece is 
fully drawn in this volume. Equally important, and even more 
interesting to western students are the six chapters relating to the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, and his romantic “ find’ concerning one of the mur- 
derers of La Salle. There are errors of typography due to the author’s 
absence in Peru,— like ‘‘ Primua Relacion,’’ and the like — but they do 
not detract from the value of this extraordinary book, which cannot be 
omitted from any library that pretends to represent American history. 
It is one more monolith piled upon the grave of the Romantic School of 
history —that silly closet fable-mill whose race this scientisi-scout 
has dried up forever. It was Lewis H. Morgan, the father of American » 
archeology, who sounded the death-knell of the romancers that call 
themselves historians; and it is almost quarter of a century since he 
did it. Since then Parkman and John Fiske (and in less degree Justin 
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Winsor) have laid their clubs to the tottering giant; but it was re- 
served for Bandelier’s unique knowledge of the field and of documen 
tary evidence to make a definite funeral. His first explorations in 
South America (where he is still at work) drove the last nail in the coffin 
of the Romantic School ; and here is a sufficient gravestone 

} \ARKS AND The latest in the literary firmament is a bird. Namely, 7he 

JAYS. Lark, by Bruce Porter and Gelett Burgess, San Francisco. 
These two young men put out, as nothing 4u/ a lark, an alleged 
**No. 1,’’ with no notion of going beyond ; but their venture has so pos- 
sessed the East that there is vociferous call for more —and the larkers 

AT have been rather forced to continue, willy-nilly, the rather able take-off 
H-KILLER on modern décadent illiterature. The monthly is printed on fire-cracker 
paper with delicious abandon. An idea of its build may be had from 
the tail-piece to this page, which is ensmalled from a full-page “ illus- 
tration.’’ 
The Lark is very funny. But not half so funny as the New York 
Tribune, which takes it in defunct earnest. Maybe the Fijians would 
kindly worry along on plain rats for awhile, to enable the Bible Societies 
to concentrate their missionaries upon the American metropolis. 

| WINOR The handsomest weekly-shaped monthly now in California is 

NOTES. The Traveler, San Francisco. Devoted largely to the hotel 
interests, it is worth while for its fine half-tones and its ambition. It 
has the folio shape — somewhat larger than that from which the LAND 
OF SUNSHINE has graduated; and mechanically is the most attractive 
publication of its class in the country. And it is so-far superior, both in 
looks and in brains, to any of its imitators in the State that comparison 
would be impossible. 

. Edgar S. Maclay, whose History of the United States Navy is attrac- 
ing the warm commendation of critics throughout the country, is a son 
of Rev. R. S. Maclay, sometime dean of the Maclay College at San 
Fernando 

The May Cen/ury has an interesting and valuable article on the arid 
lands by Wm. E. Smythe, editor of the /rrigation Age. 
The ///ustrated American, New York, published in its issue of May 

, 18 an article, with illustrations, on the Fiesta de Los Angeles. 


NEVER SAW A PURPLE COW | NEVER HOPE TO SEE ONE 





BUT | CAN TELL YOU ANYHOW ID RATHED SEE THAN BE ONE 
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HIGHLANDS. 
THE BUCKLE OF THE CITRUS BELT. 


BY WILLIAM MARION 


URING my first sojourn in the land of sunshine I heard an an- 

cient resident say: ‘‘Californy’s as spotted as a coach-dog.’’ 

Had his manner of speech been that of the Hebrew poet, he 

might have added, ‘‘ Yea, verily, a land where diversity doth prevail,’’ 

for diversity is everywhere apparent. The forces of Nature have graven 

it upon the landscape, and the Author of Life has written it across the 
earth in the indigenous vegetation. 

Southern California is an aggregation of valleys— natural subdivis- 
ions — political geography being subservient to topography. The con- 
ditions of soil and climate, like the coast of Maine, are regular only in 
their irregularity. 

Altitude and distance from the coast govern the temperature, subject 
to the configuration of the country across which the ocean breezes must 
travel. These causes, however, are not wholly competent to mark the 
confines of the acres adapted to orange and lemon culture. The final 
question is that of relative elevation, for the climatic differences within 
each valley are greater, perhaps, than those between any two valleys 
considered as units. 

Following this explanation, an analysis of the location of Highlands 
will show why it has come to be known as the ‘‘buckle of the citrus 
belt.’’ 

The San Bernardino valley is farther from the coast without an inter- 
vening range of mountains than any other spot in California. This 
means that here prevails a combination of the advantages of the coast 
and inland climates peculiarly favorable to the production of citrus 
fruits. Highlands and Redlands respectively, separated only by the 
Santa Ana river, occupy the north and south sides of this valley. Neck 
and neck in the race for prestige, Highlands claims the buckle by one 
point only — that of presenting a southerly slope to the midwinter sun. 

A decade ago it was not clearly understood that this locality was any 
better adapted to orange-growing than the other foothill sections. The 
Highlander then apportioned his land to three distinct ventures —citrus 
fruits, raisins and peaches, or apricots. Survival of the fittest, however 
is a cardinal law of nature, and today scarcely a raisin vineyard re- 
mains; they were simply incidental to the demonstration of the the- 
orem and have been wiped off the board to make room for the orange. 

A decade hence the problem ‘“‘What to plant?” will have been solved 
in each climatic segregation of California by the discovery that the 
conditions there existing are especially suited to the production of cer- 
tain things. The San Joaquin valley will send forth its raisins, the moist 
lands wherever situated will be given over to sugar beets, alfalfa and 
kindred crops; and Highlands will continue to grow oranges. 

Five years ago the bulk of the Highland crop— and the crop was not 
then very bulky — was sold to middlemen who justified themselves in 
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branding the boxes ‘ Riverside’’ by the plea that it was necessary to 
make them sell. At present, however, the product is nearly all 
packed by the growers themselves, and the Highland label is the best 
possible assurance of a market. 

A few months ago the press chronicled the shipment by the president 
of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express of a large number of boxes of High- 
land oranges to prominent people at home and abroad. Among the 
number were President Cleveland and ex-Premier Gladstone. Speaking 
of the matter, Mr. R. T. Blow, the company’s representative at San 
Bernardino, said: ‘‘ For the past two or three years it has been the cus- 
tom of our president, Mr. John J. Valentine, to send a small box of 
choice fruit from Southern California to his numerous friends in differ- 
ent parts of this country and Europe, comprising prominent railroad, 
steamship and express officials; and heretofore the selection has been 
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made from other sections. Believing the Highland oranges to be supe- 
rior to any others grown in this country or elsewhere, I submitted a 
sample of them in comparison, with the result that Mr. Valentine, 
through Mr. William Pridham, Superintendent at Los Angeles, gave the 
order for Highland fruit. Our first shipment was 175 boxes to different 
addresses. Another shipment of 99 boxes was made on March 2oth. 
Result, I am daily in receipt of orders and inquiries about the Highland 
fruit from all parts of the country.’’ 

This is competent evidence as to the quality of Highland oranges, and 
should be marked ‘‘ Exhibit A 1.’’ 

Furthermore, at the Southern California Citrus Fair, held at Los 
Angeles in March last, the $50 gold medal for the best box of oranges 
was awarded to G. W. Prescott, for a box of Washington Navels from 
his Highland orchard — corresponding to the medal won by E. F. Pierce 
of East Highlands two years ago. We rest. 
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The Highlands are on the small loop of the Southern California Rail- 
way’s ‘‘ Kite-shaped’’ track. From any foothill, one’s eye may fol- 
low, a dozen times a day, the course of the trains as they leave San 
Bernardino, threading their way through twenty-seven miles of orchard 
and meadow; and, returning to San Bernardino, pull out at a Gilpin 
gait along the main track. 

The term Highlands is used collectively, to designate the three con 
tiguous districts known as Highland, East Highlands and West High- 
lands, their respective post-oflices being Messina, East Highlands and 
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Del Rosa. The total area, which is defined by natural limitations 
(mountains, river and lowlands), is about 1o square miles. The altitude 
is 1200 to 1800 feet, and distance from the Pacific about 50 miles. 

Water for irrigation is obtained from Twin creek, City creek, Plunge 
creek, Santa Ana river and Bear Valley reservoir. The supply is abun- 
dant and is delivered in cemented ditches 

Last year’s orange crop amounted to 125 carloads. That for the season 
just ended will be over 200. 

There is comparatively little unplanted orange land in Highlands. The 
real-estate broker, with his dulcet and harmonious voice, is not here 
The burden of search is on the would-be purchaser of a grove, who does 
wisely in taking an option at first figures lest the owner on reflection 
go higher. 

Possession of an orange orchard is not necessarily synonymous with 
immunity from toil, neither with countless riches ; for industry and tact 
have been inevitable to the successful husbandman in all ages and lands. 
But the man of average ability and ducats, wishing to escape from the 
ice-bound north and dwell in a realm whose beauties of climate and 
scenery cannot be pictured, whose fruits and flowers are constantly in 
season to please the palate and delight the eye, may find in Highlands a 
home surrounded by all that tends to make life enjoyable — including a 


comfortable income. 


A COUNTRY OF OUTINGS. 
I-THE SEASIDE.* 
BY AN TER 

VER since Vasco Nufiez de Balboa in 1513 discovered the blue 

South Sea, which later (and perhaps more appropriately) became 

the Pacific, the consensus of mankind has ranked it as not only 

the greatest and the noblest but the most romantic and most amiable 

ocean. Its colors, its disposition, its very shores, are matchlessly lovable 

and peerlessly lovely. That sometimes magnificent beast the Atlantic 

has admirable moods; but its childish fretfulness, its maniac rages, rob 

it of full dignity. To its vast brother on the west it is as a bellowing 

mad bull. The giant Pacific is never flurried, never crazy. It knows its 

power; but its long, mighty roll is eloquent of calm reserve. And to 

the tair shores that neighbor it, it comes as a tender father, not as a rabid 
bully. 

Southern California, incomparably more than any other country 
peopled by English-speaking bloods, is the land of outings. Winter 
and summer we clamber up its tall peaks and souse in its rippling sea 
The writer has bathed in the Pacific here on the coldest and hottest days 
in ten years—in January a swift, exhilarant plunge, in July a long wallow 
in the glorious breakers. But of course the bulk of outing is done by 
summer, when the glowing sky invites to the mountains or the coast, 
and when one is secure that no rain will mar the picnicking. 


* To be followed in the August number by an article on the mountain outings 
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The Southern California coast-line of 275 miles is not only as long as 
from Bar Harbor to Long Branch, but fully as varied. It has all the 
attractions of all the Eastern watering-places together—except the 
gambling, the fakirs and the occasionally impossible weather — and 
many beauties which they can never possess. The summer here is so 
incomparably pleasanter and more comfortable and safer than summer 
was ever known anywhere east of the Rockies, that one who for the first 
time passes that season here half believes himself translated There are 
no sunstrokes, no wilting with heat, no sweltering discomfort 
There is a host of seaside resorts in this comfortable summer country : 
all charming, each with its own special advantages. The person who 
cannot fit his or her specific taste in resorts must be curiously constituted. 
Lovely, quiet, cultured Santa Barbara is northernmost of our chief sea- 
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side gems. The only drawback to it is that the beauty of valley and 
mountains is so close to that enchanting Channel that it is apt to distract 
one from undeviating devotion to the beach. A similar division of 
interest characterizes Ventura-by-the-Sea. Its inland charms are so 
great that the most determined sea-goer is apt to stray at times. Some 
of the most exquisite mountain by-ways of all Southern California are 
hidden in the ranges of Santa Barbara and Ventura. 

Santa Monica, the oldest and most pe ypulous of our seaside resorts, was 
noticed and pictured at length in the June number. Every Sunday in 
summer train after train, loaded to the guards, conveys its crowds from 
Los Angeles and interior towns to this popular beach ; and thousands of 
lodgers and campers fill the town and dot the shore with their tents. Its 
social attractions in the season, its bathing, fishing, and other advant- 
ages, together with the great convenience of reaching it from the city, 
conspire to make it the summer rallying-point of many thousands. 


fe 





Redondo, one of the comparatively new resorts, but one of the most 
charming, is already secure in the front rank. It is 17 miles from Los 
Angeles, and reached by two lines of railroad; and is making a bid 
for high-class patronage by offering every comfort and refinement to 
cultured visitors. Its famous baths, its pebble beach and bathing beach, 
its matchless acres of carnation pinks, its Rebagliati Spanish Quintet - 
the finest in California—and many other attractions have fixed the 
‘*Redondo habit’’ so firmly on a great many people that they would not 
think of any other resort. 

Thousands also visit Terminal Island and the vicinity of San Pedro 
the best shell-gathering point on our whole coast. It is a class by itself, 
less a great resort than a beautiful beach — but with all needful accessories 
for a day’s “‘ seasiding.”’ 

The little town of Long Beach, next south, is peculiarly fortunate ; and 
though various circumstances have denied it the rapid growth of some 
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resorts, it has the inalienable birthright which will insure it a brilliant 
future. ‘To the writer’s knowledge there is not in North America another 
so noble beach as this seven miles of gently-sloping, firm, white sand. 
It is the ideal bathing spot. Long Beach is also the home of the Southern 
California Chautauqua Assembly. 

Catalina Island, 30 miles off the coast, is making phenomenal strides in 
vogue as a place of summer recreation, and in the season becomes 
populous with campers. The almost incredible clearness of its deep 
waters, the rugged mountain scenery, the fine wild-goat hunting, the 
matchless fishing, the superb yachting grounds and still coves for rowing, 
have brought it up to the front rank of popularity in spite of its distance 


from ‘‘town.”’ 
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Passing the beach resorts of Orange county, which are treated by 
themselves in a following article, we come to the southerly beaches of 
the California coast-line, which, while less ‘‘ run to town,’ are not a whit 
behind their northern neighbors in natural advantages. 

The village of Oceanside, on its fine bluff, has a delightful beach 
‘downstairs,"’ and must one day be not only a handsome town but a 
favorite seaside Mecca. So also of Carlsbad and other minor points 
along the southern coast. 

La Jolla (named in blissful ignorance of the Spanish it aimed at, which 
was La Joya) is unique. Its low, abrupt cliffs, fantastically carved and 
fluted by the patient sea, its weird caves, hollowed by the same tidal 
action, its limpid waters alive with goldfish —a wonderful natural aqua- 
rium — all give it a charming character of its own. 

San Diego on its beautiful bay, and Coronado, just across on the 
enchanted peninsula — with open-sea breakers on one side, bay bathing 
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on the other side not two hundred feet away, and magnificent tank- 
bathing between, and the luxuries of the finest hotel in America to boot 
—are the last word of our Southern California outings, and in some 
ways the most delightful. The boating and fishing and bathing are 
equal to any in the world; and within stone’s throw, so to speak, are 
many other diversions, making a range of amusements which probably 


no other one resort commands. 
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All these resorts are easily reached by rail (except Catalina island, by 
steamer from San Pedro); all have adequate accommodations for the 
visitor, and some of them extraordinary artificial attractions, besides the 


characteristic natural charms of which each has its own. 
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THREE ORANGE COUNTY BEACHES. 


BY Al STA E TOWNE 


Y May the school children of Orange county begin wearying 
papas and mammas with ‘‘O dear! how soon can we go to New 
port?’’ For this is ¢he place for the school-child’s vacation. It 

is so accessible, safe, roomy, with chance for the rough and tumble of 
camp life, yet with the conveniences of civilization in sight. 

It was after the ‘“‘ boom ’’ that the Newport Wharf and Lumber Company 
was formed, railroad and wharf built—and Santa Ana gloried in a sea- 
port. Before this there was an apology for one on New Port bay, a nar 
row body of water winding for miles between low, bare hills to the tule 
swamps at its head. But the bar was shifty and dangerous, and crossed 
by only a few small vessels. 

Now, with its wharf over 1200 feet long, and railroad connection with 
the Santa Fé, all kinds of vessels, sail and steam, freight and passenger, 
plying between Puget Sound and San Diego stop here. Lumber comes 
in in vast quantities. Grain goes out by carloads, and produce from live 
stock to eggs; indeed, most of the traffic of the fertile Santa Ana valley 
is ‘‘yo-hoed’’ in and out here by brawny wharf hands and nimble 


sailors. 
There are two hotels; the largest kept open during ‘‘ the season,’’ the 
other all the year, There are dozens of cottages to rent, any amount of 
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tenting room, very many private cottages, restaurants, and a store. 
During ‘‘the season ’’ the baker, butcher, milk man, fruit and vegetable 
peddler make regular trips. There is good water ; also telephone con- 
nection with town, and passenger trains two or three times a day. 

The bathing facilities are excellent and perfectly safe. There is 
pleasant boating on the bay. Clams of several varieties are gathered, 
both on the bay and ocean sides. And then there is fishing. When 
the fish are biting, the wharf bristles with poles like a giant porcupine 
Many a thrifty workingman catches his year’s supply of fish here, salt- 
ing and smoking it himself— halibut, yellow-tail, mackerel and tom-cod. 
Out a few miles are fishing banks where the professional fishermen work. 
The industry has grown enormously since the wharf was built. Seining 


is carried on regularly ; and sometimes three tons of fish are shipped at 
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once. The variety of fish caught off the wharf is very great — from the 
dainty pompano and silvery smelt, to the gamy yellow-tail and that big 
black pig of the ocean, the ‘‘jew fish.’’ Some claim the genuine Bay of 
Biscay sardine is found here, and prophesy California sardines, packed 
in California olive oil, as one of the industries of the future. 

Laguna and Arch Beach, also popular, are not reached by rail. From 
El Toro (a station on the Santa Fé line to San Diego) a stage takes pas- 
sengers over a most picturesque road to both these places— which are 
within about a mile of each other. 

Arch Beach is a most romantic spot; set like an amphitheater amidst 
hills, its oceanward frontage precipitous, with fanciful arches at base of 
the cliff, against which the breakers fling high their spray. A curious 
natural rock-arch gives name to the beach. There is a small hotel, and 
good water is piped to the cottages. Arch Beach is exceedingly attrac 
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tive, too, out of season, when wild flowers cover the hills, or winter 
storms roll in a thunderous surf. 

Laguna — 18 miles from Santa Ana by carriage, a lovely drive through 
the Laguna cajfion, which is named from the two little lakes therein — is 
one of the oldest resorts in the county, and most patronized now by 
‘*fashionables.’’ The cafion’s mouth opens wide and level, with rising 
land on either side, and cottages scattered all the way to Arch Beach. 
Families in Riverside, San Bernardino, Los Angeles, and even out of the 
State, own cottages here, as well as Orange county people. Here society 
functions alternate with the frolic of the daily ‘‘dip.’’ The hotel is 
comfortable ; and there are fine opportunities among rocks and caves to 
study and collect marine forms. 

Some one has said the people who can take inexpensive pleasures in a 
simple, healthful way are blest; and with such a trio of watering-places 
Orange county is thrice happy. 
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